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to him. He was a man who required the excite-
ment of action, the sense of dealing with an im-
mediately tangible reality. The son of a stoutly
commercial family, he felt, as he wrote his friend
Hutton, that " a fulcrum and a position in the world
... is quite necessary to comfort in England."2
Moreover, as Mrs. Barrington says, he probably
needed a narcotic for the trouble which was con-
stantly preying upon his mind. A quiet and
leisurely life would have invited brooding, but the
absorbing routine of business afforded an escape,
But in my opinion there is an even deeper reason
and broader basis for his preference of a banker's
life to a lawyer's. As in the field of thought he
assumed upon all subjects almost instinctively a
humanistic attitude, so in life he naturally gravitated
to a profession which would not confine him to a
single activity, but would permit him to develop
that versatility and human breadth of experience
for which he is known. How conscious this motive
was, it is impossible to say, but it is significant that
in his later writings he often speaks of the banker's
life as being, for precisely the reason which I have
indicated, the happiest and richest possible in our
modern civilization.
The early years of his business career were both
full and exciting. His days were spent at the
counting house, his evenings in the study, and the
awful solemnities of book-keeping by double entry
were alternated with the pleasant follies of Shelley
and of Hartley Coleridge. In spite of much ill-
health and the frequent mental aberrations of his
mother, he went about both tasks with inexhaustible
high spirits, for he was one of those whose state of